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BETWEEN ISSUES 





too, but in the larger context of the history and basic meaning 
of the privilege, which he has broken down into the follow. 
ing four categories: Logic and the Fifth Amendment, Psy. 
chology and the Fifth Amendment, Ethics and the Fifth 
Amendment, Politics and the Fifth Amendment. 


Ir 1s NoT very often (since we hate to be spoilers and the 
celluloid boys have us editors cast as impassive and mildly 
cynical) that we get a series of articles which arouses 
excitement here in the office not only because of what it has 
to say but because of the reaction it will undoubtedly provoke 





far and wide. This week, how- 
ever, we received a 90-page manu- 
script—scheduled to come your 
way shortly in six or seven in- 
stallments—which broke our care- 
fully studied pose. Its title: 
“Common Sense and the Fifth 
Amendment.” Its author: Sidney 
Hook. 

In this era of Congressional 
investigations, of course, the Con- 
stitutional guarantee that no man 
may be forced to give incrimi- 
nating evidence against himself 
has been the subject of much 
heated debate and many spirited 
court battles. Some claim that it clearly obstructs justice; 
others argue that it can be invoked, but that society can 
judge those who seek its refuge guilty in a moral if not in 
a legal sense; still others, calling upon what they consider 
to be sacred American traditions, insist that the Fifth 
Amendment must not be tampered with and innocence must 
be presumed until guilt is established. 

Almost all recent discussion of the privilege against self- 
incrimination, though, has been stimulated by its relation 
to the current domestic Communist issue. Professor Hook 
goes much further. To be sure, he takes up this question, 


HOOK 
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Many will undoubtedly consider these tightly-reasoned 
articles the definitive work on the subject, and many will 
undoubtedly be sharply critical of them. But we are conf- 
dent that no one will find this series by the Chairman of 
the Graduate Department of Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity lacking in interest and challenging thought. 

Lasor AppEAL: In recent weeks, space limitations made 
it impossible for us to record the growing list of new people 
who have joined the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned 
Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists. Here are some 
of the latest recruits: 

Aloysius T. Kumma, District Field Secretary, Likomba 
Plantation Workers Union, Southern Cameroons; M. Rup 
pert, President, Protestant-Christian Federation of Dutch 
Trade Unions; Finn Moe, Norwegian Labor Member of 
Parliament; Padej Sivadut, Vice President, Thai National 
Trade Union Congress; John B. Hynd, British Labor Men. 
ber of Parliament; D. Tiggelaar, President, Dutch General 
Agricultural Workers Union; Theodore Sismanides, General 
Secretary, Panhellenic Federation of Tobacco Workers, 
Salonika; Giordano Gattamorta, Secretary, Italian Union of 
Labor; Philipp Mittwich, President, German Leather Work- 
ers Union; Robert Bratschi, Honorary President, Swiss 
Federation of Labor; Carl Stenger, President, German 
Postal Employes Union; Yngve Persson, President, Swedish 
Woodworkers Union; Wilhelm Pawlik, President, German 
Commercial, Banking and Insurance Workers Union. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1956 see, 


Party Platforms: BRUNO SHAW 3 
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arty Platforms 


They are invariably filled with overblown ‘viewing with alarm’ and ‘pointing 


with pride,’ but they provide a means of comparing pledge and performance 


N Cuicaco and San Francisco last 
. the American public once 
more looked on rather cynically as 
the two major parties laboriously 
hammered together their quadrennial 
platforms—lengthy documents which, 
by hallowed tradition, provide am- 
munition for political campaigns and 
are swiftly forgotten the moment the 
votes are counted, 

For a century and a quarter, our 
political party platforms have viewed 
with alarm and pointed with pride in 
terms so virulent and so laudatory 
that the average American citizen 
tends to dismiss them as unworthy of 
serious consideration. That they are 
taken seriously by politicians and by 
Various pressure groups, however, is 
shown by the vast amount of time 
and effort, wrangling and logrolling, 
that goes into their making. 

Party platforms are carefully as- 
sembled, weasel-worded documents, 
designed to win the approval of the 
Steatest possible number of voters. 
The greatest catastrophe that can be- 
fall a political party is for its plat- 
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form to alienate any bloc of voters 
by making unequivocal promises or 
statements. In only two areas are the 
party platforms utterly fearless and 
unrestrained: with regard to the un- 
speakable yillainy, falsity and cor- 
ruption of the opposition, and the 
purity, selflessness and unblemished 
record of one’s own party. The rest 
is a mass of compromises and am- 
biguities which party spokesmen 
“interpret” in accordance with the 
self-interest of the groups to which 
they make electoral appeals, 
Alertness is the first requirement of 
the scribes who produce these master- 
pieces in which it is hoped each 
voter will see realized his individual 
hopes and desires. In their 1868 
platform, the Republicans denounced 
their own President Andrew Johnson, 
“who has acted treacherously to the 
people who elected him.” A month 
later, the Democratic platform found 
that Johnson “is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the whole American people.” 
The hewers of platform planks are 
among the political party’s most 


astute and able phrasemakers. It is 
no small task to reconcile conflicting 
prejudices and rivalries within the 
party—sectional, national and inter- 
national; social and economic; racial, 
political and religious—and, in ad- 
dition, attract a reasonable number 
of independent and even—God will- 
ing—opposition voters. Sufferers 
from foot-in-mouth disease, which 
seems to be approaching epidemic 
proportions in the nation’s capital 
these past months, are hardly likely 
to be chosen to write the party plat- 
form. 

The political outs, having the field 
of criticism largely to themselves, de- 
vote extensive portions of their plat- 
forms to crying alarm, The Republi- 
cans, out of office only four years 
after a half century of constant vic- 
tory at the polls, became the cham- 
pions of virtue in their 1916 platform, 
in which “the people . . . call for the 
severest condemnation of the waste- 
ful appropriations of this Democratic 
administration, of its shameless raids 
on the treasury.” The Democrats, 








eight years later after four years out 
of office, warned: “Never before in 
our history has the Government been 
so tainted by corruption and never has 
an administration so utterly failed.” 

The Democrats in 1840 produced 
the first American political party 
platform. It declared that ours is 
“the land of liberty and the asylum of 
the oppressed of every nation” and, 
at the same time, paradoxically 
warned that “all efforts by abolition- 
ists or others to induce Congress to 
interfere with questions of slavery 
. . - are calculated to lead to the most 
alarming consequences.” 

History has taught party leaders 
that they cannot afford to rest on 
their laurels; they must constantly 
be up and doing. Though they had 
not yet gotten around to writing a 
platform in 1840, the Whigs, then the 
second of the two major parties, 
promised the voters “two dollars a 
day and roast beef” as against the 
Democrats’ “fifty cents a day and 
French soup.” To show that their 
candidate, William Henry Harrison, 
was strictly a man of the people, they 
advertised the fact that a wing of his 
house was made of logs. To prove 
that the opposition candidate was un- 
worthy of re-election, they accused 
President Van Buren of spraying 
cologne on his whiskers and of eating 


his meals in the White House from 
gold and silver plate. 

The Whigs, fat and immovable with 
success, came to the end of their road 
in the Presidential campaign of 1856. 
The fires that burned within them in 
1840 had gradually died out. The 
best they could find to say in their 
own behalf in their 1856 platform 
was: “The Whigs . . . have no new 
principles to announce, no new plat- 
form to establish, but are content to 
rest where their fathers have rested.” 

Over the years, only the minor 
parties have had the courage to be 
forthright in their platforms. Having 
no chance to win the election, they 
can afford to crusade with convic- 
tion. Yet, were it not for the vision 
and zeal of the minor parties, much 
of the nation’s social and economic 
progress, to which both major par- 
ties now point with pride, might not 
have come about in our time. The 
crusader finds satisfaction in the 
minor parties and only frustration in 
the major ones. These small, dedi- 
cated groups plant the seed, and the 
large ones gather the harvest. 

The Greenback party, in its plat- 
form of 1880, proposed the then 
novel idea of a graduated income tax, 
demanded women’s suffrage, called 
for inspection of mines and factories, 
denounced child labor, and urged 





EGGS MARK THE SPOT 


Outsized chickens have been produced in Communist China by crossing hens’ eggs 
and goose eggs, according to the Peking People’s Daily—News item. 


The plot of Communism thickens, 
Producing, now, these outsized chickens. 
But crossing chicken eggs and goose eggs 
(Too bad they hadn’t, also, moose eggs) 

Is nothing to their great achievement, 

A triumph almost past believement, 

The all-important moment when 

They found they could make geese of men. 


—Richard Armour 


an eight-hour day. These and other 
social and economic reforms had 
been espoused previously by the Re. 
form Labor and Prohibition parties 
in their platforms of 1872. It was 
the Prohibition party which, in its 
1876 platform, first called for the 
establishment of free public schools, 
The major parties first indignantly 
denounced these ideas, then listened 
to the echoes from the urban centers 
and the country crossroads, and 
finally, with a great show of benevo- 
lence, embodied them in their plat- 
forms. 

This year, breaking with long tra 
dition, the Democrats held their na- 
tional convention a week before the 
Republicans. The only other time 
they had allowed themselves to be 
maneuvered into this position was 
in 1888, President Grover Cleveland 
had himself nominated for re-election 
before the Republicans met, an- 
nounced his platform, and looked for- 
ward comfortably to a second inaw- 
guration. The outcome of that elec- 
tion has provided an inexhaustible 
supply of conversation for politicians 
ever since. Cleveland received 95,713 
more popular votes than Republican 
candidate Benjamin Harrison, but 
he got only 168 electoral votes to 
Harrison’s 233. From that time until 
they were cornered into it this year, 
the Democrats never dared to repeat 
the experiment of holding their con- 
vention first. 

Despite its exaggerated eulogies 
and imprecations, the party platform 
remains an important factor in mak- 
ing our two-party system work. It 
puts on record a declaration of the 
party’s pledges in various areas. To 
that extent, the party can be held ac- 
countable in the ensuing years, pal 
ticularly in the next election cam 
paign. It will be surprising indeed 
if, in their coming effort to “throw 
the rascals out,” the Democrats do 
not concentrate much of their effort 
on a detailed comparison of Repub- 
lican platform promises in 1952 with 
the Eisenhower Administration’s per 
formance in the four years since. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


D LINDEMAN died three years ago, 
- and now I have before me this 
book of selections from his writings. 
It is entitled The Democratic Man 
and is published by the Beacon Press. 
For many years, I ate breakfast with 
Ed every Wednesday morning. He 
and I would meet with a little group 
of men in the apartment of Daniel 
Cranford Smith atop the New School 
for Social Research. Now Ed and 
Uncle Danny and most of the other 
members of that group have passed 
away. The room where we used to 
meet is the office of Dr. Hans 
Simons’s booming institution—and I 
am sitting here trying to figure out 
what to say about this book. 

It is, of course, a good book, Rob- 
ert Gessner, Lindeman’s son-in-law, 
has chosen from the social philoso- 
pher’s great pile of speeches and ar- 
ticles a series of passages which give 
a true picture of the man’s thinking. 
And Max Otto has written a beautiful 
and perceptive introduction. 

Ed was a specialist in Democracy 
—particularly in the development of 
the sort of thinking and discussion 
which serve as instruments of Democ- 
tracy. (He always wrote the word 
with a capital D.) He was a commu- 
nity consultant. Towns, neighbor- 
hoods, organizations would call to 
him from all over the country. He 
would go into a town or a group and 
set the people to talking over their 
ttoubles—and first thing you knew 
they would disappear. 

His insight and influence grew out 
of a life of extraordinary hardship. 
This man, who counted as one of our 
Philosophers, a successor to James 
and Dewey, had hardly learned to 
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A Quiet Voice 
Of Reason 


read and write when he reached the 
age of 20. He had, on the contrary, 
done all sorts of hard work in ship- 
yards, factories and farms. His knowl- 
edge of working people and labor 
unions was not from books, Neither 
was his understanding of American 
life. When he acquired the instruments 
of learning, he used them with rever- 
ent care and great success. The son of 
a poor Danish immigrant, he had an 
especially deep love for this country 
and a vividly expressed admiration 
for its beauties. 

I notice among all those who speak 
of Ed an agreement that he had a 
quality which is difficult to define. 
He was tall, broad of shoulder and 
gentle of manner, generally quiet and 
unobtrusive. But when he entered a 
room where people were talking, 
something new was added to the tone 
of the place. In almost no time at 
all, he would settle the discussion 
on a deeper, broader basis. Oppo- 
sition would tend to disappear and 
agreement would be reached. There 
was something in the very look of 
the man, the tone of his voice, the 
steady gaze of his eyes that led to 
understanding and finally to action. 

If Ed were here, he would smiling- 
ly object to all this praise. He was 
forever bent on getting something 
done. All his life, he was deeply in- 
volved in the race problem. He had 
rude contacts with Southern preju- 
dice. In 1922, while he was teaching 
in a North Carolina college, he sat 
quietly reading while a delegation 
of Klu Kluxers threw stones through 
his windows. But even this evidence 
of hate roused no corresponding 
hatred in him. When he spoke to 


Negroes or wrote for their journals, 
it was always to plead for mutual 
understanding. 

Ed died before the 1954 decision 
of the Supreme Court, so he never 
faced the school-integration problem 
in precisely the terms in which we 
face it now. But in 1944 he wrote for 
the Journal of Negro Education an 
article on “Next Steps in Negro Edu- 
cation” which offers some broad hints 
as to what he would say if he were 
here now. As was customary with 
him, he was concerned, not with the 
current conflict between white and 
Negro, but with the nature of Ameri- 
can civilization and the outlook and 
responsibilities of all our citizens: 

“If we are to assume that Ameri- 
can Democracy is and purposes to be 
a pluralistic Democracy, we may say 
that its citizens become integrated 
with the life of the nation when they 
are capable of being loyal to the 
whole without discrediting the parts; 
when all the major disprivileges have 
disappeared so far as they are con- 
cerned; when they are no longer in- 
clined to avoid any of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship; when they 
have attained to the enjoyment of all 
general immunities and rights; when 
they are capable of respecting and 
honoring the values of their sur- 
rounding culture; and when they are 
assured that dignity attaches to their 
person and not merely to their status. 

“I accept this pluralistic founda- 
tion of American Democracy, both 
on historical and on_ theoretical 
grounds. I do not understand how 
this country could, in the light of its 
origins and development, be any- 
thing but a pluralistic society.” 

Thus, he spoke again and again for 
furnishing equal opportunities to all 
groups. And more than once he re- 
curred to the figure of speech bor- 
rowed from Felix Adler and Horace 
Kallen and spoke of all the national, 
religious, racial and language groups 
playing harmoniously as an orchestra 
rather than wrangling like a cage of 
wild animals. Almost his last words 
were: “This is a beautiful country. 
Don’t let the demagogues spoil it.” 








How another ‘cult of personality’ is being developed 


THE KHRUSHCHEV 
MACHINE 


By John Ducoli and R. A. Pierce 


5 STRUGGLE for power within 
the Kremlin goes on apace, with 
change manifest but its nature and 
direction obscure. State Department 
publication of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
famous speech to the 20th Congress 
lent some clarification, but much re- 
mains at best speculative and con- 
jectural. As always, the observer’s 
surrogates for facts are inference and 
allusion, for which he must draw 
heavily upon the stark notices and 
significant omissions in the Soviet 
press. This material is carefully scru- 
tinized but nevertheless can perhaps 
shed some additional light on present 
trends in this contest. 

During the last five years, three 
main phases in the Kremlin power 
struggle have been evident: First of 
all, from 1951 to 1953 came Stalin’s 
moves to compromise MVD chief 
Lavrenti Beria. The fall of Beria to a 
lesser position in the Soviet hierar- 
chy, the drastic purges in Beria’s old 
bailiwick of Georgia in 1951 and 
1952, and finally the weird “doctors’ 
plot” successively cut away the 
power and prestige of the Soviet po- 
lice chief. The result of these moves 
would doubtless have been the re- 
moval of Beria, but on March 5, 
1953 the dictator passed from the 


scene. 





Joun Duco.t is studying for his PhD 
in Slavic studies at the University 
of California, R. A. PIERCE is cur- 
rently doing research on a grant 
from Columbia University’s Research 
Program on the History of the CPSU. 


Beria apparently lost little time 
in reconsolidating his power. The 
“doctors’ plot” was repudiated and 
the accused exonerated. In Georgia, 
Beria’s old comrades-in-arms were 
released from prison. First Secretary 
Mgeladze and other members of the 
Georgian party secretariat were re- 
placed. In the Georgian government 
hierarchy, the Chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet, the Secretary of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, the Min- 
ister of State Security, the Minister 
of Internal Affairs and other leading 
personnel were removed. Mgeladze 
and former Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs Rukhadze were accused of hav- 
ing fabricated materials for the 
charge of nationalism which had 
been hurled at Beria’s cohorts. Beria, 
hailed as “the best son of the Geor- 
gian people” by the Georgian Pre- 
mier, Bakradze, was given credit 
for redressing the wrongs perpe- 
trated by Mgeladze and Rukhadze. 

In consolidating his position, 
Beria did not confine his efforts to 
Georgia alone. New Ministers of In- 
ternal Affairs were named in Azer- 
baijan, Latvia, the Ukraine, the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic, Tadzhikstan 
and Byelorussia. In the Ukraine, L. 
Melnikov, First Secretary and a long- 
time worker in the Ukrainian party 
organization, was removed from his 
post. The appointment of P. Y. 
Meshik as Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs in the Ukraine suggests that 
Beria was attempting to wedge him- 
self into Khrushchev’s old stronghold, 
where the latter had been First Sec- 


retary from 1938 to 1949. The fact 
that Meshik later was executed strong. 
ly supports this reasoning. 

The next phase of the Kremlin 
contest saw the fall of Beria himself 
in July 1953. With his removal, the 
Soviet leaders hastened to replace his 
henchmen. 

In Georgia, the secretariat set up 
by Beria after Stalin’s death was com- 
pletely replaced. Here we can see 
the hand of Khrushchev, who after 
the death of Stalin had relinquished 
his post as party head of Moscow 
Province, which he had held since 
1949, “to concentrate on work in the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union.” The new 
appointee to the post of First Secre- 
tary of the Georgian Party organiza- 
tion, V. P. Mzhavanadze, was an 
Army career man who had been po- 
litical chief of the Army in Khrush- 
chev’s old stamping grounds, the 
Ukraine. (In 1950 Mzhavanadze was 
elected to the Orgburo of the 
Ukrainian Communist party, and in 
September 1952 he was elected to the 
Ukrainian Central Committee.) 

V. G. Dekanozov, the Beria-spon- 
sored Minister of Internal Affairs, 
was replaced by another Army man, 
A. N. Inauri. Still a third Army man, 
General A. I. Antonov, reputedly an 
associate of Marshal Zhukov, was 
“elected” to the Georgian Party Cen- 
tral Committee and to its Bureau at 
the September 19-20, 1953 session of 
the Party Central Committee. V. 
Bakradze, Premier of Georgia be- 
tween Stalin’s death and Beria’s ar- 
rest, was replaced in spite of the fact 
that he had denounced Beria after 
the latter’s arrest. The extent of the 
Georgian purge following Beria’s ar- 
rest can be seen from Party Secretary 
Mzhavanadze’s statement that be- 
tween September 1952 and February 
1954 no less than 3,011 Party mem- 
bers in the Georgian Republic had 
been purged. (These figures, how- 
ever, probably include a number of 
purgees from the earlier Charkviani 
regime. ) 

The changes in the other Union 
republics after Beria’s arrest followed 
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asimilar if not so drastic pattern. In 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, the Beria- 
appointed Party secretaries Bagirov 
and Arutinov were both removed. A 
shakeup also occurred in_ the 
Ministries of Internal Affairs in sev- 
eral of the republics: Ukraine (P. Y. 
Meshik replaced by T. A. Strokach), 
Lithuania (P. P. Kondakov replaced 
by I. I. Vildziunas), Estonia (M. K. 
Krassman replaced by J. G. Lonbak) 
and Azerbaijan (S. F. Emelianov re- 
placed by A. M. Guskov). Meshik, 
like Dekanozov, was executed. Emeli- 
anov was sentenced to 25 years in 
prison. The fates of the Baltic MVD 
heads (Kondakov of Lithuania, 
Krassman of Estonia and Kovalchuk 
of Latvia) remain unknown. 

Strokach, replacing Meshik, was a 
Party worker in Khrushchev’s old or- 
ganization in the Ukraine. That the 
Internal Affairs Ministers of the re- 
maining republics survived Beria 
suggests that their loyalties belonged 
to other Kremlin factions. 

Later developments in the Kremlin 
power struggle showed an expanding 
influence of Khrushchev in both Gov- 
ernment and Party organs. A num- 
ber of Khrushchev’s former Ukraine 
Party associates are now found occu- 
pying central Government posts. 
Vladimir Matskevich, relieved of his 
post as First Deputy Premier of the 
Ukrainian SSR in 1952, has now be- 
come the Union Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and in 1956 was appointed a 
Vice-Chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers. K. D. Petukhov, a 
former member of the Ukrainian 
Central Committee, is now head of 
the All-Union Ministry of Heavy 
Machine Building. Other Ukrainian 
cronies of Khrushchev promoted to 
jobs in the Union Government are 
Korniets, now Minister of Grain 
Products; Kucherenko, Chief of the 
State Committee for Construction 
Affairs and a Deputy Chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers; and 
Kosiulia, now Minister for Municipal 
and Rural Construction. 

Khrushchev’s Ukrainians have also 
been entrusted with the administra- 
tion of some of the territory of the 
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Russian Republic. For instance, 
Struev, Markov, Kirilenko, Poliansky 
and Stakhursky, the former first sec- 
retaries of the Party organizations in 
the Ukrainian provinces of Stalino, 
Chernigov, Dnepropetrovsk, Crimea 
and Poltava, now hold similar key 
position in the Russian Republic 
provinces of Molotov, Orel, Sverd- 
lovsk, Chkalov and Khabarovsk Krai. 
These men are also new members of 
the recently elected Union Central 
Committee. 

Khrushchev has also sponsored a 
number of appointments to the high- 
est Party posts throughout the Union. 
Besides the Georgian First Secretary 


reemanaagge, 


BACK AT THE TOP 


MATSKEVICH: 


Mzhavanadze, Khrushchev has ap- 
pointed Lubennikov, former member 
of the Byelorussian Party Central 
Committee and former First Secre- 
tary of Minsk Province, to the post of 
First Secretary of the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic, Tovmasian to the Armenian 
Republic, L. I. Brezhnev to the 
Kazakh Republic, Mukhitdinov to the 
Uzbek Republic, and Serdiuk to the 
Moldavian Republic. 

Brezhnev’s ties with Khrushchev 
were probably established when 
Brezhnev worked in the Ukrainian 
and Moldavian Party organizations. 
Replaced in the Kazakhstan post by 
Yakovlev in the spring of 1956, 
Brezhnev is presumably concentrat- 





ing on his duties as a candidate- 
member of the Union Party Presidi- 
um. He was very much in evidence 
during Tito’s recent visit to the 
USSR. Serdiuk had worked in the 
Ukrainian Party for over a decade. 
Mukhitdinov was singled out for 
praise by Khrushchev during the lat- 
ter’s visit to Uzbekistan in December 
1955 and soon afterward was elected 
First Secretary. 

Equally evident are many Khrush- 
chev adherents in the All-Union Par- 
ty Presidium, Secretariat and Cen- 
tral Committee, which were elected 
during the 20th Party Congress held 
in February 1956. One full member 
of the Presidium, Kirichenko, elected 
to that body in July 1955, also heads 
the Ukrainian Party organization. Of 
the six candidate-members in the 
new Party Presidium, three—Brezh- 
nev, Mukhitdinov, and E. A. Furt- 
seva, the latter a member of the 
Moscow organization when it was 
headed by Khrushchev—can be re- 
garded as Khrushchev adherents. Of 
the eight members of the Secretariat, 
at least three—Brezhnev, Furtseva 
and Shepilov—can be associated with 
Khrushchev. Shepilov, appointed to 
the Secretariat in July 1955, was 
Khrushchev’s appointee to head the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

The Central Committee elected by 
the 20th Party Congress shows an in- 
flux of names of new members and 
candidate-members, and these also 
show the hand of the All-Union First 
Secretary. Of the 114 new members 
and candidate members to the Cen- 
tral Committee, 27 have worked in 
the Ukrainian Party organization 
some time within the past 16 years.” 
Of 13 individuals on the previous 
Central Committee, now promoted 
from candidate-members to full mem- 
bers, five—N. T. Kalchenko, N. V. 
Podgorny, Z. T. Serdiuk, I. A. Serov, 
and A. I. Struev—also have had long 
” @Fall_ members: A. I. Gaevoi, V. K. Kirilenko, 
7. K. Klimenko, V. A. Kucherenko, V. S. Markov, 
Vv. V. Matskevich, V. P. Mzhavanadze, K. D. Petu- 
khov, D. S. Poliansky, M. M. Stakhursky, V. N. 
Charsey, &. C, Gershkev, M, 8: Grechokha, G. ¥. 
Grishko, N. M. Gureev, O. I. Ivashchenko, I. P. 
Kazanets, V. G. Korniakhov, L. G. Melnikov, L. I. 


Naidek, A. P. Rudakov, R. A. Rudenko, V. E. 
Semichastny, I. S. Senin, P. E. Siniagovsky. 








years of service in the Ukrainian 
Party organization. Serov, of special 
interest as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for State Security, in 1940 
was Ukrainian Commissar of Inter- 
nal Affairs and a member of the 
Ukrainian Party Politburo. He is 
probably Khrushchev’s most trusted 
lieutenant in the USSR police sys- 
tem, for there seems to be uncertainty 
concerning Beria’s old Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. 

The election of two other members 
of the present Central Committee, FE. 
A. Furtseva and A. P. Volkov, both 
members of the Moscow Party or- 
ganization, may also be taken to show 
that connections stemming from 
Khrushchev’s association with the 
Moscow Party Committee have borne 
fruit. Two other Khrushchev ap- 
pointees, Lubennikov and Tovma- 
sian, heads of the Karelo-Finnish and 
Armenian Party organizations, are 
also Central Committee members for 
the first time. 

Another new Central Committee 
member, S. D. Ignatiev, a former 
head of the Ministry of State Secur- 
ity (1952-1953) and a former head 
of the Union Central Committee elect- 
ed in October 1952, fell into disgrace 
following the repudiation of the “doc- 
tors’ plot” in 1953, but was subse- 
quently appointed First Secretary of 
the Party organization of the Bashkir 
Autonomous Republic (1954). His re- 
habilitation has _ evidently been 
through the influence of Khrushchev. 

Clearly, Khrushchev would appear 
to have no majority in the newly 
elected Central Committee of 255 
members and candidate-members and 
in the other key posts in the USSR 
Party and Government organization. 
Nevertheless, a definite trend seems 
evident in Khrushchev’s advance- 
ment of some of his old co-workers to 
such posts. Despite the current de- 
nunciations of one-man rule, the im- 
plications of this undertaking under 
the Soviet system go without saying. 
The setting up in the Soviet Union of 
a bureaucracy more or less devoted 
to a single man can easily enough 
lead to another “cult of personality.” 


By Peter Zenkl 


N HIS REPORT last February 14 at 

: the opening of the 20th Com- 
munist Party Congress, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev declared that, in present 
world conditions, “by rallying around 
itself the toiling peasantry, the intelli- 
gentsia and all the patriotic forces, 
. . . the working class has the possi- 
bility . . . of gaining a firm majority 
in parliament and converting it from 
an organ of bourgeois democracy 
into an instrument of genuinely popu- 
lar will.” 
Khrushchev 
went on, “recognize the necessity for 
the revolutionary transformation of 
capitalist society into socialist soci- 
ety. . . . this is what distinguishes 
revolutionary Marxists from reform- 
ists and opportunists.” He added that 
“the political leadership of the work- 
ing class, headed by its advance de- 
tachment [i.e., the Communists], is 
the indispensable and decisive factor 
for all forms of the transition to 
socialism.” 

These words should make it clear 
to everyone, particularly the demo- 
cratic Socialists now being wooed by 
the Communists, precisely what Mos- 
cow means by its new line that “force 
is not inevitable” in installing Com- 
munism in power. Violent revolution 
can be avoided by the Communists if 
they have an opportunity to match 
Hitler’s feat of 1933 by winning a 
parliamentary majority. Either way, 
the day of free elections is past. and 
the process of transforming parlia- 


But “we Leninists,” 


ment into an “organ of genuine 
democracy, of democracy for the 
working people,” gets under way. 
Parliament becomes a_ one-party 
body, chosen in single-list elections 
with regular majorities of 99-plus per 
cent. 





PETER ZENKL was Mayor of Prague 
and Vice Premier of Czechoslovakia. 


‘PEACEFUL 


To one like myself who lived 
through the Communist seizure of 
power in Czechoslovakia between 
1945 and 1948, Khrushchev’s new 
line is an old story. My country was 
cited by Anastas Mikoyan and oth. 
ers at the 20th Party Congress as an 
example of a “peaceful” Communist 
takeover. 

Conditions in postwar Czechoslo- 
vakia seemed almost ideal for a par- 
liamentary victory of Communism, 
After being betrayed by their allies 
at Munich in 1938 and_ living 
through seven years of Nazi occupa- 
tion, the Czechs had been “liberated” 
and occupied by the Red Army. 
United States troops, which could 
easily have liberated all of Bohemia 
including Prague, had halted in Pil- 
sen under the 
that left Berlin to the Russians. 

The administration of Czechoslo- 
vakia was taken over, in the shadow 
of Russian bayonets, by revolution- 
ary “national committees” many of 


same agreement 


which were Communist-controlled. 
Under combined Soviet and domestic 


Communist the National 


pressure, 





MIKOYAN: CITED CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The New Leader 
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An old Kremlin tactic masquerades under the ‘new look’ 


REVOLUTION, SOVIET STYLE 


GOTTWALD: IGNORED ALL PROTESTS 


Front Cabinet and President Benes 
reluctantly agreed to sweeping na- 
tionalization measures covering all 
banking and insurance, most key in- 
dustries, and some two-thirds of other 
industry. While the Western Allies 
demobilized at top speed, the Red 
Army remained intact and, even after 
evacuating Czechoslovakia in No- 
vember 1945, continued to ring it 
with troops, 

And yet, despite this overwhelm- 
ing pressure, the Communists gained 
only 38 per cent of the vote in the 
May 26, 1946 elections to the Na- 
tional Assembly, After that, the in- 
fluence and power of the CP began 
a steady decline. With new elections 
scheduled for the spring of 1948, the 
democratic parties looked forward 
to striking a further blow at the 
Soviet fifth column. 

Well aware of their peril, the Com- 
munists started systematically pack- 
ing the police and the Army with 
Party members through their control 
of the Interior and Defense Minis- 
tries. Protests by the non-Communist 
Majority of the Cabinet were simply 
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ignored by the Communist ministers, 
including Premier Klement Gottwald. 
Finally, in February 1948, twelve 
non-Communist ministers resigned. 
In any normally functioning par- 
liamentary democracy, this mass 
walkout would have led to resigna- 
tion of the entire Cabinet and the 
calling of new elections. However, 
the Communists knew that this would 
mean their defeat at the polls and 
probably the loss of the Premiership 
and a number of key ministries. 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Valerian Zorin was sent from Mos- 
cow to help intimidate anti-Commu- 
nists, and powerful Communist- 
controlled police forces were concen- 
trated in and around the capital. The 
Communists armed the party-domi- 
nated factory militia, staged mob 
demonstrations in the streets of 
Prague, invaded the headquarters of 
non-Communist parties and Govern- 
ment ministries, and used so-called 
“action committees” to terrorize the 
entire administrative apparatus, 
The Communist putschists pre- 
vented the National Assembly from 
meeting, and, on February 25, ailing 
President Benes was forced to ap- 
point a new cabinet containing only 
Communists and _ fellow-traveling 
members of the other parties. When 
the Assembly finally met on March 
10, the day of Jan Masaryk’s mysteri- 
ous death, many of its members had 
fled the country or been arrested; 
many more—altogether more than a 
third of the deputies—met the same 
fate in the next two months. On May 
9, the rump Assembly approved a 
new, Soviet-style Constitution; Presi- 
dent Benes refused to sign it and re- 
signed on June 7. Meanwhile, on 
May 30, single-ticket elections were 
held for a new National Assembly; 
the Communists and left-wing Social 
Democrats (who formally merged on 


June 27) had assigned themselves 80 
per cent of the seats. Thus was the 
Czech parliament transformed into 
“an instrument of genuinely popular 
will” by “peaceful” means! 

Before the next pseudo-parliament 
was chosen six years later, on No- 
vember 28, 1954, the Communists 
took care to pass a new election law 
which eliminated any remaining pos- 
sibility of even the slightest opposi- 
tion to their monolithic control. This 
time, only candidates of the Com- 
munist-dominated “National Front” 
were permitted to run—one candidate 
to each district. On election day, the 
voters were handed lists of candi- 
dates, with no envelopes provided, 
and required to drop them in the 
ballot boxes in full view of the Com- 
munist election boards. Thus, Czecho- 
slovakia has been assured of “genu- 
ine democracy” at least until 1960. 

Any members of Western or Asian 
legislative bodies who feel inclined 
to establish united fronts with the 
Communists should study the Czecho- 
slovak “peaceful transition to social- 
ism” over the last decade. 
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The Old Guard Returns in Kansas 


By Henry M. Christman 


IBERAL Republicanism suffered a 
L crushing blow last month in 
President Eisenhower’s home state 
of Kansas. For the Old Guard GOP 
organization finally ousted Fred Hall, 
the only Governor in the nation ever 
to veto a “right to work” bill, in a 
bitter primary fight. In so doing, it 
also succeeded in sweeping other key 
contests and gaining control of the 
state’s majority party. 

To fully understand what hap- 
pened, one must look back to the 
elections of 1954, Like farmers across 
the nation, Kansas farmers were de- 
moralized by falling income, but 
their particular plight was aggra- 
vated by local flood and drought 
devastation. In Kansas, labor is par- 
ticularly sensitive to farmer misfor- 
tune. When wheat production slips 
or cattle sales drop—Kansas is the 
leading wheat-producing state in the 
nation and a major cattle-raising 
center—layoffs follow quickly in 
mills, packinghouses and related in- 
dustries. Labor, therefore, offered its 
support to agricultural organizations 
attempting to alleviate farmer dis- 
tress. The backing was gratefully ac- 
cepted, pointing the way toward 
closer farmer-labor collaboration. 

Thus, the way had been prepared 
when in 1954 a youthful Republican 
appealed to both farmers and labor 
to help him break the hold of the 
state’s Old Guard organization. Fred 
Hall was then completing his second 
two-year term as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. A native Kansan, he had a back- 
ground unusual for a Kansas politico. 
Born in the famous old Western town 
of Dodge City, he won a national 


scholarship to the University of 
Southern California, Graduated from 
USC with honors, he was rejected 
for military service in World War II 
due to physical disability and served 
as Assistant Executive Director of 
the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington. 

Hall first won political office in 
1946, when he was elected county 
attorney of Ford County. In 1950, 
he defied state Republican leaders to 
win nomination as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. Three more hard-fought elec- 
tion victories against bitter Old 
Guard opposition—to become Lieu- 
tenant Governor in 1950, and then to 
win renomination and _ re-election 
two years later—established Hall in 
Kansas Republican politics. 

In 1954, Hall again defied the Re- 
publican party leadership to become 
a gubernatorial candidate. His col- 
orful oratory and progressive ideas 
caught the imagination of voters, and 
he defeated the “regular” candidate 
in the primary, going on to triumph 
over his Democratic opponent in No- 
vember. At age 38, he was the young- 
est Governor of Kansas in almost a 
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century and the youngest Republican 
Governor in the nation. 

An entirely new kind of adminis. 
tration took over at Topeka. Indeed, 
Hail’s philosophy pointed toward a 
revival of the essence of Populism— 
government dedicated to the welfare 
of farmers, small businessmen, and 
laborers. He saw no essential conflict 
among the basic interests of the “little 
people.” 

A succession of progressive inno- 
vations followed—most of them, of 
course, over the opposition of con- 
servatives in the Legislature. But the 
issue on which the Old Guard hoped 
to shatter the farmer-labor coalition 
and destroy Hall politically was the 
“right to work” bill. Drives to pass 
“right to work” laws banning the 
union shop had been successful in 
eleven Southern states, plus Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, and in four Mid- 
western Republican states near Kan- 
sas—Nebraska, Iowa, and North and 
South Dakota. Early in 1955, the 
Old Guard leadership moved rapidly 
to guide a right-to-work bill through 
the State Legislature and place the 
Governor on the horns of a danger- 
ous political dilemma. 

The conservatives used every 
means at their command to whip 
Kansas farmers and businessmen into 
panic over “labor bosses’ ” domina- 
tion of the state. Hall would fall into 
this trap by vetoing the right-to-work 
bill. On the other hand, if he signed 
the legislation he would be repudiat- 
ing his liberal principles and selling 
out labor for the sake of political 
expediency. Meanwhile, controversy 
continued to mount throughout the 
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state. Almost 30,000 communications 
—an unprecedented number—poured 
into the Governor’s office, expressing 
passionate feelings on both sides of 
the right-to-work issue. 

Hall responded by boldly vetoing 
the right-to-work bill. “I am aware of 
the fact that many states have enacted 
laws similar to House Bill No. 30,” 
he said in his veto message. “In doing 
so, I believe they have acted con- 
trary to the great heritage and free- 
doms of America. Throughout the 
country, this law has become a sym- 
bol to labor of its loss of freedom. 
We are not obliged to follow their 
lead, Many wrongs do not make a 
right, and the hucksters’ tactics can- 
not make a wrong thing a right 
thing. It is time to face up to this 
issue and set an example for others 
to follow.” 

The Governor lashed back at his 
political opponents, pinpointing their 
strategy by declaring in his veto 
message: “America is essentially a 
classless country. Those who would 
put one group of people against an- 
other to make it otherwise are doing 
their country a great disservice.” 
Nevertheless, the stage was set for 
the 1956 primary test of strength be- 
tween adherents of the two philoso- 
phies of Republicanism. It was only 
natural that the Old Guard should 
look to their right-to-work spokesmen 
in the Legislature for a conservative 
challenger for the gubernatorial 
nomination. They had a ready-made 
candidate in State Representative 
Warren W. Shaw of Topeka. 

Labor worked hard to demonstrate 
its capacity for a role in constructive 
state leadership. The Kansas CIO 
initiated a scholarship program for 
students in the state teachers’ col- 
leges. Programs were set up to en- 
able farm families to visit labor fami- 
lies, and farm wives were given spe- 
cial “kitchen tours” by labor wives. 
No opportunity was overlooked to 
show labor’s friendship for the 
farmer and to fight against the grow- 
ing anti-labor prejudice stirred up 
by exploitation of the right-to-work 
Issue, 
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Labor also moved to mobilize its 
political strength for the coming test. 
The Hall campaign chest was virtu- 
ally empty; few of the wealthy busi- 
nessmen or farmers were ready to 
contribute to the “radical” young 
Governor. Labor collected money for 
Hall, but its best efforts were meager 
compared with the vast funds at the 
disposal of the opposition. 

During the months preceding the 
August primary, Hall pointed repeat- 
edly to the great strides made in the 
state’s educational, welfare, social 
and health services. His opponents, 
however, concentrated with furious 








HALL: NO WORD FROM THE ‘TEAM’ 


intensity on the right-to-work issue. 
Hall had only one defense against 
this assault; that was the claim that 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell’s outspoken opposition to right-to- 
work laws indicated opposition to 
such legislation by the Eisenhower 
Administration and the President 
himself. The entire Eisenhower 
“team,” however, remained aloof; 
that one word of support from the 
White House which would have in- 
sured Hall’s victory never came. 
Mitchell, who previously had lauded 
the Governor’s veto as a demonstra- 
tion of “commendable courage and 
devotion to the best principles on 
which our country was founded,” 
was now silent. 


When the votes began to roll in, 
labor’s support of Hall was demon- 
strated in h@ghly industrialized Kan- 
sas City, headquarters of the state 
CIO and long a labor bastion. In 
other industrial areas, however, labor 
could not muster enough votes to 
overcome Hall’s rural losses. In the 
agricultural regions, the Old Guard 
campaign against the right-to-work 
veto had hit pay dirt. Shaw toppled 
Hall by a final count of 153,938 to 
121,498, 

Not only Hall, but other Republi- 
can liberals as well, were defeated. 
In the Sixth Congressional District, 
a parallel to the gubernatorial race 
was fought out to the same disap- 
pointing conclusion. Youthful State 
Senator John C. Woelk, one of the 
few Republicans in the Legislature 
to oppose the right-to-work bill, en- 
tered the Federal political lists to 
challenge incumbent Representative 
Wint Smith, Smith not only is a fer- 
vent supporter of right-to-work legis- 
lation in Kansas and elsewhere; he 
is aggressively anti-labor nationally. 
As third ranking Republican on the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, he has exerted a reactionary 
influence in Congress and has op- 
posed practically every moderate 
measure of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. In a campaign centered 
largely on the rights and role of la- 
bor, Smith defeated Woelk in a 
three-cornered race. 

The only Republican “young Turk” 
to hold his own was State Attorney 
General John Anderson Jr., who 
hails from the Kansas City suburban 
area. (As a State Senator, Anderson 
opposed the right-to-work bill.) He 
chalked up an outstanding victory to 
win renomination and at the same 
time moved into leadership of the 
liberal wing of the state Republican 
party. But the conservatives have 
once again assumed solid control of 
the Kansas party organization. Post- 
election caucuses saw Hall adherents 
capitulate to the Old Guard, and those 
Hall followers who would not give 
way were tossed out of their party 
posts, 
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The factory will no longer be divided into stopwatch experts and production-line 


robots; each man will once again be expected to exercise skill and judgment 


Automation and the Worker 


By Geoffrey Ashe 


oe PRE-INDUSTRIAL craftsman, and even the machine- 
tender of 50 or 60 years ago, exercised a large meas- 
ure of individual skill and judgment. Then management 
became scientific, mass production regimented vast num- 
bers of workers in centralized quasi-military teams, and 
much of the skill and judgment migrated to managerial 
staffs. The hallmark of automation—the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution—is that it redistributes skill and judg- 
ment again. Machines take a wholly unprecedented share. 
Some of them tackle problems hitherto left to the more 
or less inspired guesswork of engineers, Others concern 
themselves with weighing, measuring, testing, and gen- 
erally with supplanting humans, in the art of inspection. 
Others. the famous transfer mechanisms, waft an end- 
less file of parts from machine to machine, adjust each 
one delicately in place, wait while a hole is drilled or a 
surface polished, and dextrously unload, so that the part 
progresses to completion untouched by hands. It is this 
last manifestation, the offspring of electronic control, 
that most excites publicists. The specter of an automated 
machine-shop, producing without effort or error while 
unemployed machinists wander outside, haunts the 
imagination of countless contemporary workers. 

The term “automation” originated in the Ford Motor 
Company, which led the way toward practical fulfilment 
by creating, at Cleveland, an automatic line for the 
manufacture of cylinder blocks. This line continues to 
function satisfactorily. A rough block goes in at one end, 
transfer mechanisms move it from work-station to work- 
station, and it comes out at the other end a finished 
product. It has undergone 532 operations—broaching. 
milling, boring, honing, drilling and tapping—without 
direct human agency. Sections of the oil and chemical 
industries have progressed a long way toward a similar 
condition, At the same time, electronic computers and 
other “thinking machines” are making startling inroads 
into the zones of control, staff activity, and top manage- 
ment itself. The Robot Revolution is not solely Ameri- 
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can, but worldwide. England, indeed, is probably a little 
ahead in the application of computing devices, and Rus- 
sia’s huge and growing numerical advantage in trained 
personnel may soon place the Soviet countries in the 
van of development. 

All that has happened so far is only the beginning. 
The potentialities appear to be boundless. Automation is 
still virtually confined to processes of fabrication. The 
assembly field remains almost inviolate, awaiting con- 
quest. Separate parts persist in requiring human opera- 
tives to put them together. When that ceases to be so, 
every present achievement will be dwarfed. A U.S. Navy 
project called “Tinkertoy,” involving the automatic 
assembly of electronic components, was the first major 
reconnaissance into this unknown territory. Last sum- 
mer, Russia claimed to possess an automated assembly 
plant. The official reports were not convincing; the func- 
tion of the plant seemed to be the automatic fabrication 
of pistons followed by a packing process. But in any case 
automated assembly will certainly come, and it is hard 
to envisage any limit to its advance. 

As to the fact of the Second Industrial Revolution, all 
are now agreed. Spokesmen for management and for 
labor have naturally stressed different aspects. The em- 
phasis in Fortune and Factory and Time has thus far 
been laid on the superior living standards and greater 
leisure which automation will presumably bring. Labor 
recognizes the higher living standard as possible, but 
shows the utmost wariness about technological unemploy- 
ment and unjust distribution of the new wealth. Walter 
Reuther, testifying before a Congressional subcommittee 
in October 1955, proposed a 32-hour week to maintain 
full employment and expressed forebodings about the 
power of Western society to solve the problem of dis- 
tribution. Key sections of the British labor movement, 
particularly its left wing as represented by the Bevanite 
Tribune, have urged that without state planning automa- 
tion may lead to profiteering and social turmoil. 
Extremists demand further nationalization of heavy 
industry and a concerted program; others demand con- 
trols and guarantees of various kinds, training schemes 
to fit displaced workers for re-employment, and an orien- 
tation of wages, taxes and social services which will 
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secure for the workers a fair share in the proceeds of 
the revolution. 

On the whole, the main preoccupation in Western 
countries is the safety of jobs. The question is usually 
put like this: “Does mechanical progress abolish jobs?” 
To which the stock answer is: “No, it abolishes some jobs 
but it creates others; prolonged and serious technologi- 
cal unemployment simply doesn’t happen.” And this is 
demonstrated with a wealth of historical statistics going 
back to the Luddite era, the only caution being that prog- 
ress must not progress too fast. Automotive mass produc- 
tion is a favorite example. The argument runs somewhat 
as follows: “Before mass production, X’s automobile plant 
employed 5,000 men. With mass production, it became 
possible for 3,000 men to turn out the same number of 
cars and indeed many more. Did this mean the abolition 
of 2,000 jobs? Of course not. To begin with, X could 
lower his prices and get more customers, so that soon he 
was hiring again to keep up with the demand, Secondly. 
with so many new cars around, jobs were created for 
road-builders and service-station operators and_ hotel 
staff and mapmakers and. . . .” By this time, the story 
isan old one. It is perfectly true. But it leaves out enor- 
mous sociological factors which clamor for consideration. 

The underlying assumption is that one job equals an- 
other, that income is the sole criterion and it makes no 
difference what you have to do or become in order to 
get it. Technological unemployment may be a myth, but 
what about technological mis-employment? From, say. 
1880 to 1940, the percentage of Americans who were self- 
employed declined sharply. The percentage employed in 
clerical work, or in more or less parasitical “service” 
activities, rose sharply. The percentage employed in 
actually making useful articles declined; and even among 
the productive workers, millions were downgraded from 
skilled craftsmen to mass-production hands, with little 
skill or responsibility. It may be that these changes were 
not, in the long run, harmful. It may be—as Henry Ford 
insisted—that a worker gains from transformation into 
akind of zombie, if that transformation leads to so great 
an increase in production that the worker can acquire a 
car, a refrigerator and other objects he could not other- 
wise possess, But it is absolute nonsense to pretend that 
there is no problem, that a job is a job. 

Several of the pioneer CIO unions partially recognized 
the problem, at least as it concerned mass-production 
labor. The United Steelworkers, for instance, especially 
during World War II, fought not only for improved 
Wages and working conditions but also for the indefinable 
thing sometimes called “status”—the rescue of the worker 
from latter-day servitude as an anonymous particle and 
his integration into a new pattern of industrial democ- 
racy. But many studies (such as Walker and Guest’s The 
Man on the Assembly Line and Niall Brennan’s The 
Making of a Moron) have shown that the structure of 
Mass-production industry, as such, raises social and psy- 
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chological issues which union activity alone cannot re- 
solve. Practically all thinking unionists would agree with 
management that there has been a net advance over the 
last 70 years. But practically none would endorse the glib 
pronouncement that technological change has completely 
justified itself, and will go on justifying itself, merely by 
delivering several million vague “jobs” or by raising a 
“standard of living” defined solely in terms of an arbi- 
trary list of material commodities. 

This last consideration is far from being a quibble. It 
brings out another inadequacy in the present talk about 
automation. Americans do tend to speak as if a nation’s 
standard of living could be gauged entirely by the availa- 
bility of material goods. But the truth is that it always 
includes imponderables. The British worker, materially 
quite a poor man, sets considerable store by his social 
security and his local customs and his patriotic traditions. 
The fact that emigration is no longer popular in Britain 
adequately proves the essential point. Seen through Brit- 
ish eyes, the higher material standard in North America 
simply does not look so prodigious, The treasured impon- 
derables are lacking. 

And, of course, Americans actually take a similar view, 
though many are propagandized into seldom admitting it. 
During the 1930s, Hitler raised the material living stand- 
ards of Germany. Yet, no would-be dictator made any 
serious impression on the United States. Americans knew, 
perhaps inarticulately but always with certainty, that 
their standard of living was not a purely material matter. 
It included the constitutional liberties and decencies, and 
any gain in material standards which was accompanied 
by the loss of those things could never be envisaged as a 
genuine gain. 

The question ramifies in every direction, but here we 
had better narrow it down as far as possible. What 
exactly has happened to productive labor since 1880, 
and what is likely to happen in the future? What are the 
characteristics of work under mass production, and what 
will be the characteristics of work under automation? Will 
the new jobs (assuming that they materialize) be like the 
old ones, better or worse? Will the rise in workers’ physi- 
cal living standards be accompanied by progress or 
retrogression in their human status? Or, to put it more 
bluntly: Granted that the problems of employment and 
distribution are solved, still, will Automated Man really 
be better off? 

The basis of modern pre-automated industry is a cer- 
tain human relationship. This I would call the expert- 
victim relationship. It implies the subordination of those 
who actually produce to a group of non-producers who 
monopolize the main technical secrets, the powers of 
experiment and research, and the rights of judgment and 
decision. 

In the larger sense, the centralized factory originated 
with Henry Ford’s Highland Park assembly line. But its 
true beginning lies in the “Scientific Management” move- 
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ment initiated by F. W. Taylor in 1881. As a machine- 
shop foreman in a Pennsylvania steel company, Taylor 
discovered that the workers’ distrust of management and 
the employment situation held their output down to a low 
level. The bosses, who were incompetent but tough, did 
little to improve matters. Taylor invented time study and 
methods study in an attempt to utilize labor to the best 
advantage and set standards of output as a basis for 
piecework incentives. Thus, he introduced the efficiency 
expert into industry. 

After a generation or two of the Taylor-Ford era, indus- 
trial management depended on a staff of technicians who 
were increasingly different from the downgraded produc- 
tion workers. Even in America, it grew harder and harder 
for a worker to rise from the ranks. Management was 
more and more an affair of college graduates. In the 
machine-shop and on the assembly-line, the necessary 
skills could no longer develop. 

Up to 1950 or thereabouts, the expert-victim relation- 
ship dominated advanced industry in America and, to a 
lesser extent, in Europe. But it begins to appear that 
automation will change it. Consider the most notorious 
instance of all, the very keystone of the Taylorite system 
—time study. 

This is the basis of piecework incentive schemes and 
of much else. It rests entirely on one precondition—that 
the human worker can govern the pace of the operation. 
Inevitably, the time-study observer, with his stopwatch, 
his “trained judgment” and his eye for allegedly wasted 
movement, casts a very deep shadow over the people he 
studies. His opportunities for unscrupulous cheese-paring 
and juggling of piece-rates are extensive. But what will 
this expert do in an automated plant, where the parts are 
transferred from point to point automatically, where the 
motors are switched on and off automatically, where the 
tools are positioned automatically—in short, where the 
exact speed and pattern of every process is already built 
into the mechanism and already known? 

The time-study engineer may still find himself a job. 
With due attention to psychology and other sciences, he 
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will be able to help somewhat in the deployment of labor, 
the design of control systems, the organization of mainte- 
nance. But the traditional vulture with the stopwatch is 
manifestly on his way out, and, while the honest setting 
of reasonable standards will still be an important indus- 
trial activity for many years, the technique will be beset 
by more and more limitations as automation moves for- 
ward. The bad human relationship which it unavoidably 
symbolizes will be less and less in evidence. 

A union steward might retort: “Fine. But what will the 
former production workers do when a factory auto- 
mates?” No simple answer to this question has yet 
emerged. Experience, however, points to one safe gen- 
eralization applicable to all but a few cases. Most of the 
workers, given a little adaptability, can stay with the 
same employer. There is no foundation for the popular 
image of overwhelming majorities turned adrift, Within 
certain departments a spectacular displacement may often 
occur, but there is seldom any equal displacement factory- 
wide. What happens—as already hinted—is that the char- 
acter of the work alters. 

Let us look at the changes as they affect another feature 
of modern productive labor—namely, wage incentives. 
When a plant automates and time study withers and the 
concept of individual output ceases to mean anything, 
what becomes of incentives? To this question, like the 
others, nobody has hit on a satisfactory answer. It seems 
reasonable to guess that future incentives will resemble 
those used at present for maintenance and supervisory 
personnel. Bonus pay will depend on results assessed by 
quality rather than quantity. Extra effort will get its 
reward, but the effort will be a matter of diligence, alert- 
ness and self-improvement, not pure activity, Standards 
will be based on more or less complex “point” rating 
scales utterly beyond the scope of the stopwatch—scales 
devised in conference with people actually doing the jobs. 
This does not mean the bogus camaraderie of the worst 
type of “human-relations” quack; it means genuine dis- 
cussion in an atmosphere of mutual respect. The well- 
known McCormick scheme of multiple management, the 
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joint consultation procedures familiar in British industry, 
the German experiment of co-determination or Mitbe- 
stimmungsrecht, may suggest the lines along which future 
incentive plans will be thrashed out. Once again, the 
expert-victim relationship becomes blurred. Once again, 
the outline of industrial democracy momentarily becomes 
visible. 

And there is now no doubt that such a pattern is the 
one proper to automated industrial relations, For purely 
technological reasons, a factory with even a very partial 
degree of automation has largely ceased to be polarized. 
The line of downgraded “hands,” doing a single simple 
job over and over, no longer exists; all that sort of thing 
has devolved onto the machines. The transformed factory 
staff consists of comparatively skilled men—men for 
whom a new sort of skill has come into being to replace 
the older skill which migrated first to the experts and 
then to the machinery. This, perhaps, is the point about 
automation which the public has thus far been least able 
to appreciate. 

An automated worker is not a button-pusher. He is 
more like an engineer or a laboratory technician. He has 
to watch complicated instruments, administer complicated 
programs and supervise complicated controls. The elec- 
tronic system of feedback and internal adjustment, on 
which an automated process depends, is a creature of 
character and intelligence—or quasi-intelligence. To 
imagine that a button-pusher could work it is like imagin- 
ing that an idiot could look after a child prodigy. This is 
clearly illustrated in Automation and Other Technological 
Advances, a pamphlet issued by the American Manage- 
ment Association: 

“Recently, a representative of a company that is inter- 
ested in magnetic tapes for ‘programming’ automatic 
machines got to talking about the kind of setup man such 
machines would need. ‘They'll have to feed the magnetic 
tape directions derived from engineering drawings. The 
directions will be equations that will guide the servo- 
mechanisms in the machine tool,’ he commented. ‘Not an 
easy job, In fact, it looks as though the setup man is going 
to have to be an engineer.’ ” 

Automation, therefore, reverses the curve initiated by 
Taylor and Ford. The implications here are momentous. 
Without wandering too far into the labyrinths of indus- 
trial psychology, we may recollect the frightful morass 
of boredom, fantasy and stultification with which almost 
every factory sociologist has found himself encircled; 
the mental and physical separation of workers from 
every process even remotely managerial, which has 
doomed all the nobler dreams of socialism; the depriva- 
tion of pride and craftsmanship, which has driven work- 
€ts to seek compensation through debauches of automo- 
biles and television sets that condemn them to everlasting 
debt. Whatever new terrors the future holds, those, at 
least, are on the way out. The upgraded workers of the 
Age of Automation will have their problems, but they will 
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not be the same problems. They will be the problems of 
responsible men, of well-occupied men, of balanced men— 
perhaps no less grave, but different. And the change of 
atmosphere will spread through society, affecting customs 
and education, unionism and politics, family life and 
religion. 

There is an obvious objection to such a forecast. Some- 
one might argue that the state of affairs prevailing in fac- 
tories will have no marked effect on society as a whole, 
because, given automation, the number of people so em- 
ployed will be only a small part of the total. The vast 
majority of earners will be clerical workers and service 
workers, agricultural workers and professional workers, 
out of contact with the electronic machines and their ir- 
resistible tendency to promote. 

But that is not true. On the contrary, all the distinctions 
are breaking down. Contact with the machines, and initia- 
tion into the new craftsmanship they impose, will spread 
wider. For instance, while productive labor may dwindle 
and clerical labor continue its long expansion, clerical 
labor itself is becoming automated. The tabulating depart- 
ment of a great corporation is already a kind of produc- 
tion line where punched cards undergo the mechanical 
processes which make them the bearers of information, 
and computers are moving in. Ford, General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric and (in England) Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries have for some time been experimenting with large- 
scale apparatus to handle such matters as the payroll. As 
early as August 1953, Wayne University in Detroit held 
a summer school in computing for representatives of 
industry. It was pretty clear that the mathematicians had 
not learned to speak the businessmen’s language. That 
obstacle, however, was merely a question of growing 
pains, and in many cases it is now being overcome. IBM 
and Remington Rand are fast converting innumerable 
offices into semi-factories, and, in proportion as they do 
so, the craftsmanship imposed by the machines will 
expand rather than diminish. 

A word of credit is due to the IBM organization itself. 
In 1954, Robert Jungk, a German journalist, published a 
book called Tomorrow Is Already Here recording various 
technological nightmares which he had undergone in 
America. One of these was a tour of the IBM plant, in 
which he saw nothing but mechanization and dehumani- 
zation, and noted the famous “THINK” signs with deri- 
sion. Apparently, he never learned anything about the 
company’s policies or the way its workers actually pass 
their days. The truth is that, besides offering one of the 
finest and least paternalistic of all corporate social pro- 
grams, IBM has led the way in reversing the trends in- 
augurated by Taylor and Ford. The bureaucratic structure 
has been pressed flat, or as flat as practicable, and to the 
broadest practicable extent “job enlargement” is now the 
watchword. An IBM worker, as a rule, no longer spends 
all his time performing one microscopic, prescribed func- 
tion. Each executes an appreciable segment of the process 





and understands a larger segment. The experiment has 
turned out well, within the present technological limits. 
It is good to know that the leading agency of clerical 
and managerial automation is itself concerned to foster 
the sort of human results foreshadowed here. 

Robert Jungk, in the book just cited, makes one sug- 
gestive though perhaps exaggerated assertion. He claims 
to have learned from an official in Washington that 
General MacArthur was dismissed, in effect, by a com- 
puter—namely SEAC, the Pentagon’s electronic oracle. 
Truman succeeded in carrying his point only when the 
General’s projected attack on China was fed into the 
machine as an experimental program and turned out 
ominously. While this may or may not be sound history, 
it is certainly a fair reflection of the realm of tendencies, 
not only in government but in industry, While the human 
victim is ceasing to be a victim, the human expert is ceas- 
ing to be an expert, at least in the old sense. 

For the age of the computer is the age of organized 
fact. No one who has not experienced it can fully grasp 
how very unfactual the experting process really is. The 
time-study men, methods men, tool designers and cost 
manipulators do know a great deal and so do the execu- 
tives above them, but in the last resort their expertise 
always comes back to judgment, often to mere hunches. 
A worker’s output standard, for instance, is not calculated 
directly from the real time in which somebody has done 
the job; it is calculated from the real time adjusted by the 
time-study man’s judgment of pace, the pace at which the 
worker ought to have worked. This element of the arbi- 
trary is quite characteristic. The expertism of modern 
industry is an expertism of trained and specialized judg- 
ment rather than authentic science. Henry Ford, indeed, 
habitually sneered at experts, by which he meant people 
with knowledge. He relied instead on people with energy, 
insight and a talent for having useful hunches and acting 
on them. 

For several reasons, this picture had begun to alter 
even before computers appeared on the scene. The major 
development was the growth of operations research. This 
technique originated in England in 1940, when the needs 
of aerial defense with inadequate resources drove the 
Government to seek better methods of deploying the 
resources it had. The heart of the problem was the neces- 
sity of taking many factors into account at once. A deci- 
sion favorable to one aspect of the operation might be 
adverse to another; the difficulty was to weigh all the ele- 
ments together. It proved too much for any one type of 
expert. Committees therefore pooled their ideas and 
discovered that all the main factors in a situation could 
be combined in a mathematical statement from which the 
best decision could be mathematically extracted. 

In the last ten years, that technique has spread to in- 
dustry, Perhaps the crucial step in its American progress 
was the devastating occasion when a metallurgical prob- 
lem was solved by a biologist. Since then, the most alert 


industrial thinkers have been veering away from the spe. 
cialist ideal and toward the concept of the committee— 
with each member sufficiently broadened to enable him 
to talk to the others. (Incoming MIT students nowadays 
are advised not to specialize too narrowly.) At the focus 
of the committee stands the mathematician, ready to 
express all the conflicting considerations in a single 
“model,” translate it into a program for a computer, and 
read off the answer. Practical results, notably in the field 
of production planning and control, are already abundant, 

Two principal conclusions emerge. First, it is plain 
enough that the Taylorite expert with his judgment and 
his transferred skill (which often means his ability to 
fake figures in a secluded office) is becoming archaic, 
The proportionate amount of thinking which is done else- 
where than on the factory floor will probably remain 
large. But the unhealthy dominion of the chairborne 
decision-cooker is passing away. In the Age of Automa 
tion, he will be as obsolete as his counterpart, the Chaplin- 
esque puppet at the assembly belt. Real facts and properly 
based inferences, arrived at through the impartial medium 
of computing devices, will be the stuff of industrial strat- 
egy and tactics. 

Finally, in this general drift toward a new pattern 
there is one most intriguing potentiality. Automated pro- 
duction, we know, will be an affair of complex electronic 
machinery. But so will automated management. We can 
envisage the possibility that the two will fuse—that in the 
plant of the day after tomorrow there will no longer be 
two groups of employes at all, but only one group, a single 
society of machine-tenders: some producing, some dis 
charging clerical functions, some determining the day-to- 
day operations of the plant, some shaping the policy of 
the corporation, but all talking a common language and 
all moving familiarly in a homogeneous realm of tapes 
and transistors and control panels and feedback. 

The Age of Automation may witness a revival of some- 
thing like syndicalism or guild socialism. This could hap- 
pen within the framework of any economic system, and 
very likely without subverting the system. In the Soviet 
Union, it might bring a movement toward democracy as 
the West understands that term, but it would not disturb 
the state ownership of industry. In America, it need not 
do more than reinforce such trends as multiple manage- 
ment—though the taint of company unionism will have to 
be done away with. In Britain, it may well revive the 
Labor party and return it to power, but without sharply 
transforming the present mixed economy. 

Indeed, it is not the economies that automation will 
change; it is the atmosphere. Nor will technology bring in 
any utopia. It will only furnish the opportunity for 4 
fresh start, a new departure. Principles altogether tran- 
scending technology will settle which way humanity 
decides to march. But, after so many years of following 
a one-way street between blank walls, it is a privilege t0 
have the chance to decide. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Joyce Before the Mold Set 


Reviewed by Seon Manley 
Editor, “James Joyce: 
Two Decades of Criticism” 


Stephen Hero. 
By James Joyce. 
New Directions. 251 pp. $4.00. 


As A reading experience, Stephen 
Hero is extraordinary. Plunged into 
the middle of a sentence—not delib- 
erately, as in Finnegans Wake, but 
quite undeliberately—left stranded 
in the middle of a paragraph, the 
reader must seek his own equilibrium 
ina world which is familiar, yet un- 
familiar, The manuscript pages first 
published in 1944 have been reissued 
with additional material, indeed an 
entire episode, but it is unlikely we 
will ever read more of Stephen Hero. 

Joyce wrote nearly a thousand 
pages of this manuscript. It is the 
raw material he ultimately trans- 
muted into one of the great books of 
the 20th century, The Portrait of the 
Artist As a Young Man. This, then, 
is the original of the portrait—the 
snapshot, we might say, amateur, 
spotty, overexposed, underdeveloped; 
in short, what we might expect from 
a young writer of 20. 

Barely 250 pages of Stephen Hero 
exist, and yet it is possible they tell 
us more about Joyce than any of his 
other works. It was a “schoolboy 
production,” he said. But we know, 
see, understand and even identify 
with that schoolboy in a way Joyce 
could not allow again. The possibil- 
ity of such identification was eradi- 
cated by the adolescent literary creed 
that he adopted in his youth. In Ste- 
phen Hero is the esthetic platform 
which, pushed to the extreme, finally 
Produced Finnegans Wake. It was 
inevitable and unfortunate. As Sean 
O’Faolainn has pointed out, a writer 
can drive himself further from the 
“unbearable, literal reality than he 
ever meant to go.” 

Only once do we see what that un- 
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bearable, literal reality was for Joyce 
—only in these pages of Stephen 
Hero, It is painful to the reader, as it 
was to Joyce; yet in these pages there 
is a spontaneity, a warmth, an emo- 
tional recognition that for all of 
Joyce’s studied art he could not, per- 
haps dared not, reproduce again. 
Only in the characters of this very 
naive Stephen and of Leopold Bloom 
in Ulysses can we feel where the 
right combination of emotional and 
intellectual recognition might have 
led Joyce. 

He chose, however, quite a dif- 
ferent path, one punished by cerebral 
thorns. He chose to be the Artist. 
One always thinks of Joyce writing 
the word with a capital letter; despite 
all his self-understanding, despite his 
self-satire, there is something cold, 
devastating and sterile in Joyce’s 
concept of the artist. The well-known 
quotation from The Portrait reads: 
“The artist, like the God of the crea- 
tion, remains within or behind or 
beyond or above his handiwork, in- 
visible, refined out of existence, in- 
different, paring his fingernails.” As 
Joyce pointed out, we must not forget 
that it was the portrait of the artist 
as a young man. Such pronounce- 
ments come easy with youth; they are 
meant to shock, to bewilder, to elicit 
comment. But we cannot forget that 
Joyce the man did just what he de- 
scribed the artist as doing—he over- 
refined his material until in Finne- 
gans Wake the reader was forever 
on the outside. Despite the length of 
Finnegan, Joyce had pared commu- 
nication down to the quick; despite 
the cerebral sophistication, down to 
the most primitive. All that was left 


in the end was a theory and words. 

Stephen Hero, too, is filled with 
theory and words, All the theories 
that were to be expressed in the 
Jesuitical casuistry of The Portrait 
are here. But they are presented more 
tenuously. They are, one feels, being 
felt out as the writer goes along, be- 
ing tried on for size, The cut of the 
coat is being determined from all 
kinds of reactions. And that is the 
exciting thing about Stephen Hero. 
It has a plastic quality. It is un- 
finished. 

A writer is made up of a curious 
combination of acceptance and re- 
buff. He must feel that what he is 
doing, which is put forth in labor and 
in love, has a value. What that value 
is depends on the intricate system of 
belief that makes up his constitution. 
Large or small, an audience there 
must be, The later Joyce appears en- 
tirely self-sufficient. The lonely crea- 
tor looked upon what he created and 
called it good. 

We know from biographical facts 
that Joyce was by no means so oblivi- 
ous to criticism. Giant among artists 
though he was, all adverse comments 
were not, as one might think, held at 
pen’s distance and evaluated intellec- 
tually. Instead, Joyce harbored re- 
sentment. He turned against Pound 
when the latter could not appreciate 
Finnegan; he was persistently suspi- 
cious. And yet his work is entirely 
self-contained. Pared away from the 
self, the dross of personal emotion so 
refined that what is left is not the 
story, not the characters, just the 
work of art itself, the result is exhila- 
rating but in some way depressing. 
One could wish sometimes that there 
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were more of the man, the man who 
suffered and from that suffering cre- 
ated. Joyce paid a price for his gen- 
ius, It stamped on his work, although 
he was paradoxically the most indi- 
vidual of writers, a terrible imper- 
sonality, an alienation from his 
world, as though that awful paralysis 
of the spirit that he found in Dublin 
had engulfed him in a pain too deep 
for personal expression. 

But here again Stephen Hero is 
different. Here is any young writer’s 
painful hegira into his own past, the 
most important part of his past—his 
formative college years when talent 
and rebellion feed upon each other 
bitterly, when acceptance is far away, 
and the rebuffs are frequent and 
cruel, The young Joyce in Stephen 
Hero needs acceptance. Only later 
will he be able to cry out oratorically 
in The Portrait, “Old father, old 
artificer, stand me now and forever 
in good stead.” This is Joyce, not 
without oratory (that he seems to 


have been born with) but without 
artifice. Stephen Hero is without 
those defenses acquired so painfully 
by the mature artist, those defenses 
that are paid for by discarding natu- 
ralness to don instead the artifice of 
technique. 

In Stephen Hero, there is little 
technique. It is the book of a very 
young man and a book of its own 
time. The revolutions in language, 
the extended conventions of the novel 
were yet to come, not only to Joyce 
but to his contemporaries. Techni- 
cally, there is nothing here to excite 
us. But still, how soon the Joyce of 
the later work emerges—the gaunt 
Irish boy who talked too much and 
too well, who inundated himself in 
his own talk, yet already the dedi- 
cated writer hungry for words, drunk 
on words. He plows through Skeat’s; 
he collects, hunts, catalogues, remem- 
bers all possible combinations, But 
even that wasn’t enough. Eventually, 
as we know, he had to create his own 


vocabulary. This quality in Joyce, 
adventurous as it might have been, 
had about it a kind of self-defeat. In 
the end, he alienated himself from 
language as he did from the common 
reader. 

In Stephen Hero, there is only the 
seed of greatness and the people who 
made up that seed—a more realistic 
portrait of Joyce’s family and friends 
than he was ever to attempt again. 
Here is late-19th-century Dublin, pa- 
rochial, priest-ridden, the Dublin the 
later Joyce was to immortalize. But 
that Dublin was art. Joyce once said 
that if Ireland had never existed it 
would have had to be invented. That 
was true about his Dublin; it never 
existed, He invented it from dreams, 
from newspaper clippings and memo- 
ries, from love and hate, words and 
conversations. The geography of liter- 
ature is richer for his world; the un- 
derstanding of his literature is richer 
for Stephen Hero. That was his real- 
ity; from that he forged his art. 





Three 


THE self-discovery of the Jewish 
people is likely to be one of the ma- 
jor literary events of our time, and 
the English language is obviously to 
be the principal repository of the 
results. The three books reviewed 
here were written in three different 
languages and come from as many 
parts of the world. The first’ is a Yid- 
dish classic (the first one recognized 
by the histories of Yiddish literature) 
dealing with the Pale of Settlement, 
Tsarist Russia’s vast ghetto, The sec- 
ond? is a Hebrew novel whose subject 
is the Yemenite community in Pal- 
estine during World War II. The 
third* is a book of short stories about 
the Jewish community in America 


1The Parasite. By Mendele Mocher Seforim. Yosel- 
off. 174 pp. $3.50. 

2Mori Sa’id. By Hayim Hazaz. Abelard-Schuman. 
340 pp. $4.00. 

5Something About My Father and Other People. 
By Charles Angoff. Yoseloff. 366 pp. $4.50. 





MILTON Hinpbus is professor of mod- 
ern literature at Brandeis University. 


New Jewish 


By Milton Hindus 


and, more specifically, the Jews of 
Boston. 

It is barely ten years since I talked 
to Max Weinreich, the director of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO), 
about all the excellent work in Yid- 
dish that should be translated and 
made easier of access. At that time, 
neither the money nor the audience 
seemed likely to be forthcoming, but 
in the decade since much valuable 
work has been done in the field. The 
comic masterpieces of Sholom Alei- 
chem lent themselves most easily to 
exploitation and repaid the efforts of 
enterprising pioneers. Since then, we 
have had many other translations— 
work by Peretz, Mendele and many 
lesser writers, Yet, finding an audi- 
ence for these books is still a prob- 
lem. Yiddish literature in translation 
has not made nearly the impression 
it should on the non-Jewish literary 


Books 


world in America. I find to my in- 
tense regret that my non-Jewish 
friends somehow can’t “reach” it. 
Good will is apparently not enough. 


Why this is so I can’t tell. It is 
as puzzling a phenomenon to me as 
that of sensitive and erudite profes- 
sors of English literature who are 
unable to “get at” the quality of the 
Russian novel. Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy 
and Turgenev—not to speak of Gon- 
charov, Gogol and lesser men—some- 
how do not speak to many a special- 
ist in the Elizabethan drama. It is 
certainly not attributable to squeam- 
ishness or excessive regard for the 
proprieties, as I once thought. What 
could be stronger fare than the litera- 
ture of the great age of Elizabeth? 
Its characters are as uncouth, as 
crazy and as outspoken as any in the 
world. Nor is a racial or cultural dis- 
ability the reason, for we find on 
occasion an Englishman or American 
who appreciates the great Russians 
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as wholeheartedly as Robert Louis 
Stevenson did, or a German who feels 
as the late Thomas Mann did about 
“die heilige russische Literatur.” 

Mendele Mocher Seforim’s The 
Parasite, it seems to me, is a master- 
work by any standard, a brilliant, 
acidulous satire in the same genre as 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone and the plays 
of Moliére. It was published in 1864 
under the title Dos Kleine Menchele 
—literally, “The Little Man.” The 
publishers chose to give the book an- 
other title, I imagine, because of the 
contemporary political implications 
of the original. We are sympathetic 
to “the little man” nowadays. Not so 
Mendele, who is brutally realistic 
about him. The “little man” of Men- 
dele need not be physically small; he 
can be a six-foot, 200-pound hunk of 
beef. What is essential is that he be 
morally stunted. 

Here he is in Mendele’s words, 
effectively translated by Gerald Still- 
man: “Philosophy is also worthless. 
It is not good to be too smart—the 
world will hate you and avoid you 
like the plague, Great minds, good 
scholars, all of them walk around in 
torn boots without soles. The little 
man does much better in the world. 
You don’t need any special trade or 
knowledge, but you must be able to 
cringe and crawl, you must be a lick- 
spittle and be able to beat around 
the bush, What can you do? One 
must have money. Without money 
you amount to nothing, you’re a thou- 
sand times smaller than the most 
petty little man. . . . But in order to 
have money you must be a little man, 
a parasite.” 

Yet, the little man who despises 
philosophers has a bedraggled phi- 
losophy of his own. Though he is 
unaware of it, that philosophy has 
certain dishonorable antecedents. It 
is not only that of our modern apolo- 
gists of tyranny but goes all the way 
back to Thrasymachus in Plato’s 
Republic, who held that the justice of 
the world is simply the rule of the 
stronger. Similarly, Mendele’s Reb 
Issar says: “Justice is like a rubber 
band. You can stretch it any way 
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you wish—a highly elastic material.” 
At other times, the little man’s line 
of thinking recalls Nietzsche: “Pity 
was invented by the weak, by the un- 
lucky ones, by the sheep, who, know- 
ing that they are weak and incapable 
of obtaining what they desire be- 
cause they lack teeth and claws to 
fight, have invented the word pity 
and use it as their weapon... . They 
walk around with pious faces, their 
eyes turned heavenward. .. . It’s a 
swindle, brother o’ mine, an utter 
swindle! I can see through all the 
morality and all these moralists. .. . 
One doesn’t need much insight to 
realize that the world consists of two 
opposing camps, the strong and the 
weak: wolves, the wild animals—and 
sheep, the tame animals. The former 
do the skinning, and the latter give 
their skins. It just can’t be any other 
way. Reverse the order of things and 
the end result will still be the same. 
. . . Let the lamb feel that he is 
sprouting teeth and claws, and he will 
begin to sharpen them and tear you 
to bits. Try this: Take one of your 
pitymongers and appoint him to a 
position of power in the Kahal [con- 
gregation]. As soon as he smells 
power, as soon as he grips the whip 
in his hand, he will begin to wield it, 
and wield it he will without pity! ... 
‘God grant that the muzhik never be- 
comes a landowner!’ says the prov- 
erb. It is a true, a fitting saying.” 
Dos Kleine Menchele, when it ap- 
peared, caused a great uproar and 
scandal in Jewish circles. It went 
through four editions immediately 
and was issued in revised form by 
Mendele in 1879 and 1907. It scald- 
ed its victims (the communal abusers 
of the Jewish people’s confidence) 
with molten satire, and it helped to 
bring about the reforms in Jewish 
life of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Like Joel Linetski in his 
Polish Boy, Mendele comes upon the 
scene during the decadence of Chas- 
sidism, and much that he has to say 
is aimed at that movement. Later on, 
Peretz was to grow nostalgic about 
Chassidism, and nowadays men like 
Buber have made it sacrosanct in 


Jewish eyes. It must be remembered, 
however, that Mendele and Linetski 
were writing of the movement not in 
its primal glory in the 18th century 
of the Ba’al Shem Tov but in the days 
of its misery and decline when it be- 
came a mass of superstition feeding 
on gullibility and encouraging idle- 
ness and vice. The Parasite is a little 
book about a little man, but its vir- 
tue is that it bares his soul in depth. 

Mori Said, our second book, is an 
entertaining novel, translated from 
the Hebrew of Hayim Hazaz by Ben 
Halpern, editor of the Jewish Fron- 
tier. It is a romantic novel by a 
sophisticated author about a primi- 
tive people (the Yemenite Jews) and 
emphasizes qualities of quaintness 
and color. There is, for example, an 
incident involving a promissory note 
redeemable on the day the Messiah 
comes down! Again, we have the 
description of a street brawl between 
Yemenite girls over their boy friends, 
or the spectacle of two Yemenites 
haggling over the price of a donkey. 
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In fact, life among the Yemenites 
seems in some respects millennia re- 
moved from that of the other Jews 
in what is now Israel but was at that 
time Palestine under the British Man- 
date. 

The author makes the most of these 
colorful episodes. Hazaz is a specta- 
tor of Yemenite life rather than an 
insider. He was born in the Ukraine 
in 1898 and emigrated to Palestine 
in 1931. He is a remarkably talented 
writer indeed, judging by this sample 
—unfailingly lively and interesting 
and, on occasion, very poetic. J] can- 
not imagine a greater contrast than 
that between the 


incisive, sharp- 


edged prose of Mendele (with its 


Swiftian ideal of “proper words in 
proper places”) and the shimmering, 
transparent veils of Hazaz’s style. One 
is dry, lucid, classical; the other is 
mysterious, _ indefinite, 
They are poles apart, and between 


romantic. 


those poles lies the literary imagina- 
tion of the Jewish people. 
Angoff’s effort is, of 


course, closest to us in terms of its 


Charles 


material. Hence, I can sympathize 
with his artistic aims even when I 
cannot wholly admire the results. The 
faults of the sketches and stories in 
this book reduce themselves in my 
mind to two: There seems to be too 
much where _ there 
should have been more composition. 


improvisation 


Perhaps connected with this is the 
fact that most of the “stories” read 
like the outlines of unwritten novels, 
In a piece like “A Leader of the 
Community,” Angoff seems to sum. 
marize a complex situation rather 
than give us close-up views that 
would impress us with the living real- 
ity of his characters. Yet, Angoff 
does deserve credit for recognizing 
the existence of a field—that of dis- 
tinctively Jewish life in America pre- 
sented in the same bald, unapologetic 
terms in which other American writ- 
ers have presented their communities 
and peoples—which has been largely 
neglected or else carelessly cultivated 
until now, 





The Last Days of Budapest 


I Am Fifteen—and I Don’t Want to Die! 


by Christine Arnothy. 
Dutton. 124 pp. $2.75. 


THE BOOK bearing this clumsy 
title is the first literary effort of a 27- 
year-old woman now living in Bel- 
gium. It is very short and can be 
read in less than two hours. Yet, it 
is by all odds one of the most power- 
ful accounts of the terrors of war and 
escape that have appeared in recent 
years. 

What Miss Arnothy gives us is the 
microcosmic effect of macrocosmic 
events. The destruction of the Nazi 
armies and the Soviet steamroller’s 
sweep across Europe are the subjects 
of the young author’s book. She dis- 
cusses them from the vantage point 
of a basement in a Budapest apart- 
ment house, or a small family’s flight 
from the ruins of Hungary’s capital 
to relative safety in the country and 
subsequently across the border into 
Austria. 

When the Germans made their 
last stand in Budapest against the 
onrushing Soviet Army, Miss Ar- 
nothy was just 15 years old. Until 
then, the war seems to have affected 
her and her family relatively little. 
Most of her book is concerned with 
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Reviewed by John H. Lichtblau 


Former CIC officer in Germany: 


contributor, N. Y. “Times Book Review” 


the sudden change from a moder- 
ately comfortable high-school girl’s 
life to that of a cave-dweller fighting 
for her physical survival. Millions of 
people in Berlin, Vienna, Warsaw 
and Budapest went through similar 
experiences at about the same time, 
worrying at first where to get water 
for washing, then where to get water 
for drinking, then whether the 
clogged river or broken mains would 
flood the cellars which provided a 
last refuge from the death-spitting 
steel monsters outside, and, finally, 
how to tend the wounded without 
medical help or supplies and where 
to put the dead. It is a measure of 
human beings’ mental and physical 
adaptability that people to whom 
modern comfort, hygiene and physi- 
cal security appear absolutely indis- 
pensable can survive these experi- 
ences and take up their former lives 
again. 

Is a girl who had to pick her way 
between corpses, who saw friends 
blown to bits before her eyes, who 
was once told she would die in five 
minutes, and who saw women raped 


in their husbands’ presence by drunk- 
en soldiers—is such a girl made es- 
sentially different from one whose 
teens were occupied with high-school 
dances, football games and ice-cream- 
soda dates? The book does not give 
the answer. We do know that the 
author never lost her religious faith, 
that after the further ordeal of a 
hair-raising escape from Communist 
Hungary with her family she went to 
Belgium, where she married, found 
a job, had a baby and wrote this 
book. Viewed against her death-filled 
basement in Budapest, this is a mag: 
nificent achievement in readjustment. 
Yet, except for the book it is by no 
means atypical. 

The author transmits to us some of 
her indomitable will to live, the deep 
knowledge that life cannot be all bad, 
and, above all, the human being’s 
absolute inability to adjust to chaos 
and pathetic eagerness to accept any 
semblance of order and normality. 
This is a worthwhile first book which 
should make one eager to read Miss 
Arnothy’s second one, due some time 
next year. 
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The Story of Adult Education 


Reviewed by William H. Kilpatrick 


Professor emeritus of education, 


In Quest of Knowledge. 
By C. Hartley Grattan. 
Association. 337 pp. $4.75. 


Tus Is a history of man’s attempts 
to continue education among work- 
ing adults. Part I defines what is 
meant by the term “adult education,” 
tells why it is needed, and explains 
the difficulties it must face, Part II 
gives the “deep roots” of modern 
adult education. It began with primi- 
tive man, who could not write but 
who learned as he faced the problems 
of living. Writing came in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and with it a new kind 
of education limited to the few. 
Greece at its best gave the world its 
greatest asset, critical thinking; and 
upper-class Greece, in the way it lived, 
carried on a true type of adult edu- 
cation at the market place, the gym- 
nasium, the political assembly, the 
theater, the public readings of Homer. 
The Greek workers and the slaves, 
however, had none of this. 

In Rome, education was more 
widespread. There were public li- 
braries; workers could read; books 
were published. The Roman Empire 
was spread over a wider geographic 
area and among a greater variety of 
people than any other nation since. 
But there was a “failure to carry the 
Roman culture deep enough into so- 
ciety.” The vulgarity of Roman pub- 
lic pleasures was blatant: “gladiato- 
tial combats, naked men and women 
fighting wild beasts, chariot races, 
cheap theatricals—all violent, fre- 
quently bloody, often lowly, always 
vulgar.” 

In the medieval period, Christian- 
ity took over the Roman Empire. But 
literacy actually declined until to- 
ward the close of the period, when 
new factors appeared. 

Part III of the book traces the rise 
of modern adult education in indus- 
trial England, Religious philanthro- 
pists tried to bring education to the 
Common people. James Mill and oth- 
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Columbia University 


ers launched the Utilitarian effort. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge used the printing 
press. Then came the Mechanics In- 
stitutes, but the mechanics stayed 
away. The Chartists tried but failed. 
In the late 19th century, university 
extension arose and the WEA (Work- 
ers’ Educational Association). Out of 
all this came the conviction that adult 
education is not a matter of literacy 
for the few, but a permanent national 
policy for all. 

Part IV presents the American ef- 
fort toward adult education: the 
Lyceum movement, the Chautauqua 
movement, university extension (most 
successful in Wisconsin), govern- 
mental teaching of agriculture and 
home economics, adult education in 
public schools, library programs, la- 
bor education, the League of Women 
Voters, the AAUW, the PTA, Rotary 
and similar groups, the YM-YWCA 
and YM-YWHA, the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and so 
forth, 

To what conclusion does all this 
lead? Some may think the author a 
bit pessimistic. He speaks of promot- 
ing “something rather distasteful 
called group thinking” and says that 
this “points unmistakably to that 
public menace, the mass mind.” In 


general, he writes, “The whole seems 
forever to be less than the sum of the 
parts, the wood is less impressive 
than particular trees in it, the reality 
markedly inferior to the idea.” At the 
same time, he states well the aims of 
adult education: “At this moment in 
human history, the useful citizen is 
the man who brings expertness and 
efficiency to his vocation and who 
acts wisely in his private and public 
life.” 

Although, as this book shows, the 
world has from the beginning worked 
at different kinds of adult education, 
the critically constructive study of 
education as such began hardly more 
than 75 years ago. Meanwhile, the 
rate of change in our civilization has 
been faster than ever before. In edu- 
cation, we are suffering a cultural 
lag. We have apparently made some 
real progress in elementary education 
in this country, but so far much less 
in secondary and college education. 
In this situation, adult education, 
which is the newest distinctive area 
in education, is neglected because of 
the demands that the older areas be 
considered first. 

Mr. Grattan deserves our thanks 
for giving us so good a study of the 
overall historical outlook, Now let us 
get down to the work awaiting us. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HUNGARY REGIME 
recently 
Christian Ravndal, to 
the trans- 


Hungarian authorities forbade the 
United States Minister, 
depart Budapest via airplane, on 
parently false pretext that Radio Free Europe 
propaganda balloons had made the air lanes un- 
safe for plane travel from that city. This insult, 
only the latest in a recent series of outrageous 
acts of political spite and harassment against 
our Government, the need to re- 
examine our relations with this Soviet satellite. 


underlines 


Our response must be guided by two con- 
siderations: (1) the prestige and dignity of 
the American Government, and (2) the rela- 
tions we desire between the American and 
Hungarian peoples. On the first our 
Government must not accept this intolerable 
situation with a mere note of protest. Nothing 
requires us to abide this indignity at the hands 
of petty bureaucratic tyrants. At the very 
least, we must demand an immediate apology 
for this ill-treatment of our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. If there is no apology, we must 
take stronger measures: for example, leaving 
our Ministry in Budapest vacant, closing down 
Hungarian consular activities in the United 
States, possibly even the rupture of diplomatic 
relations. 

This latter eventuality leads directly to the 
question of our relations with the Hungarian 
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people. Of what avail has heen our resumption 
of diplomatic ties with the Hungarian puppet 
regime a few years ago? Let us not forget that 
that very act was a piece of blackmail to which 
we submitted for the sake of rescuing an un- 
justly imprisoned American citizen, Robert 
Vogeler. Diplomatic ties with Hungary have 
predictably failed to advance objectives we 
ardently desire: communication of our friendly 
feelings toward the Hungarian people rather 
than toward their Communist rulers, 
hopes for their welfare and ultimate liberation. 
The Hungarian people remain today among the 
most oppressed and least free in the Soviet or- 
bit; the much vaunted “democratization” of 
Communist politics has had exceedingly little 
effect in easing their economic and spiritual 
burden. 

A year ago, President Eisenhower returned 
from Geneva with the promise that the Ameri- 
can Government and people would never cease 
to hope and act for the freedom of the en- 
slaved peoples of Eastern Europe. The offensive 
behavior of the Hungarian regime gives this 
country an unexcelled opportunity, by means 
of a firm act of protest, both to maintain its 
prestige and to express in no uncertain terms 
its repudiation of tyranny and its identification 
with the universal dream of freedom which is 
surely shared by the Hungarian people. 

New York City Mosu_E DECcTER 


of our 


SOCIALIST POLICY 


One would imagine that not even a Nenni 
Socialist could write an article on “what should 
be the attitude of the Western labor move- 
ments to the new men in the Kremlin” without 
starting from the proposition that Stalin’s suc- 
cessors have introduced no essential change as 
far as freedom and democracy are concerned. 
In his article, “Policies for Socialists’ [NL, 
August 6], R.H.S. Crossman does not say 8 
word about that fundamental fact. 

At best—and even this is questionable— 
Khrushchev and Bulganin have eliminated the 
factor of violent purge. But democratic So- 
cialists fought against the Soviet dictatorship 
even before Stalin began his murderous purges. 

For socialists, the cold war is a_ struggle 
against the Communist tyrants and an a% 
surance to the oppressed masses of Russia and 
its satellites that they can rely on the friend- 
ship and support of freedom-loving people every- 
where. The minor concessions granted by 
Stalin’s successors are no reason for putting 
The heroic Poznan 


workers took those concessions as a signal to 


an end to the cold war. 


begin a real struggle against the tyrants. 
Crossman’s proposal for disarmament is U2 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


acceptable because it does not provide for 
strict supervision and control. 

Socialists favor a United States of Europe 
but, unlike Crossman, want its people ot have 
the free choice to decide whether to join the 
democracies in the cold war against the Com- 
munist oppressors. Nor should Socialists be 
satished, as Crossman seems to be, with the 
kind of regime prevailing under Tito. 

Like Crossman, Socialists favor the abolition 
of all forms of colonialism and extending aid 
to backward countries, but, unlike him, they 
do not favor neutralism. 

No one, above all Socialists, wants an atomic 
war, but Socialists do want freedom for the 
whole world. Were democratic Socialists in 
power in the United States, England, France 
and Italy and following the policies outlined 
above, the Communist dictators could prob- 
ably be eliminated without war. To follow 
Crossman’s policies would mean peace for the 


Communists with their domination unchal- 
lenged. 
Chicago ALBERT GOLDMAN 


ANALYSIS 


I want to express my gratitude for your 
accurate analysis of European, especially Soviet 
and satellite, problems in every issue of THE 
New Leaver. I find reading your magazine a 
rare intellectual pleasure as well as an ab- 
soluie duty. 





Munich Mitos VANEK 
GEORGE AXELROD'S 
COMEDY SMASH 
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MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Eves.: $5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.30, 1.75, Mats. 
Wed., Sat. & Labor Day: $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 
1.75, 1.15, Enc. stamped, self-addressed envel. 
Air-Cond. SHUBERT THEA., 44 St. W. of B’y 
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SUNDAY 
Doors Open 11:30 A.M. 


Come between 


12 Noon & 10:50 P.M. 





FRI. AND SAT. 


Doors Open 9 A.M. 
Come between 
9:20 A.M. & 11:30 P.M. 





“A BRILLIANT, ABSORBING MOTION PICTURE! 
“SUPERB...CONSTANTLY FASCINATING!” ne. 1. 
un) = Warand Peace 
MEL ib 
FERRER coter ay TECHNICOLOR  VISHAYEGON CAPIT IV 
SHOWINGS OF “WAR AND PEACE,” come 
anytime between the hours indicated: 
Doors Open 10:00 A.M. 
Come between 


...Mot since ‘Gone With the Wind’ has a film held an audience so spellbound!” 
AUDREY 
To see one of the complete CONTINUOUS 
MON. THRU THURS. 
10:30 A.M. & 9:30 P.M. 


























“TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT! ACTING COULDN'T BE BETTER!” 
JOHN SNS MIGHTY PRODUCTION OF REDBOOK 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman. Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
7 Department, 7 East 15th St., 

N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 































RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showploce of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


BING CROSBY - GRACE KELLY - FRANK SINATRA 


«“HIGH SOCIETY” 
Co-starring CELESTE HOLM + JOHN LUND 
LOUIS CALHERN « SIDNEY BLACKMER ond LOUIS ARMSTRONG And His Bano 
A SOL C. SIEGEL Production + Directed by CHARLES WALTERS 
In VistaVision and Color An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “MANY WATERS”— Brilliant new revue... produced by 
IN Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
Wy Sympheny Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 














SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 
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Local boy 
makes good 














Waren THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue —had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur. 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending— 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lim 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big, bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 

Millions have benefited financially from the great Ata that helped—and still helps—keeg 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E America and her people safe and secure, 


Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds Americans owning 40 billions of Bondi 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest : 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Are you among them? For your own secu 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., im cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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